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The "Texas Bonthly,** a one and a half year old 
■agazine begun in February 1973» provides upper incosQ readers with 
both booster and critical content. In its first year, the Magazine 
■oved froB 10,000 circulation to 60,000, fros six to thirty-five 
pages of ads, and fron a staff of six to twenty-one. Nearly half of 
its readers are in the $20,000 and up incoae bracket and have college 
degree or training, and a large aajority hold influential 
decision- Baking positions, especially in finance and investsent. In 
addition to content on sports, travel, the outdoors, susic, filas, 
books, BttseuBs, exhibits, food and nutrition, business, fashion, and 
entertainaent, "Texas Bonthly** offers reporting on such topics as the 
state Bighway Establishnent, land sales scheses, abortion, sex, 
lobbying, religious radio, Jesus freaks and freak doctors, law firas, 
and news aedia. Response to the aagazine has generally been 
favorable; however, soae early objections were raised by those who 
object to profane language in print. The advertiseaents did gain 
readers. The success of "Texas Bonthly" offers clues that aagazines 
are not dead but are thriving in new foras. (Si) 
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A local barometer of the continuing growth and success of 
specialized magazine Journalis.Ti is Indicated by the ij-year-old Texas 
Monthly , which provides upper income readers with both booster and 
critical content, which caritallzes on strong state civic identity, 
good state ^oads and commuter airlines, and wMch unites traditional 
city -nagazine practices with elements of the new urban ;Journallsm, 
consumer protection, and urban survival advice. 

In its first year, the magEazlne njoved from 10,000 circulation to 
60,000, from 6 to 35 pages of ads, and from a staff of 6 to 21, since 
it first appeared in February 1973. Nearly half of Us mobile and in- 
volved readers are in the 120,000 and up Income bracket, and have 
college degress or training, and a large majority hold Influential 
decision-making oositiomi, especially in high-level financial and in- 
vestment circles. 

Many readers live outside the urbanized strip city areas, but can 
find access to the civic bulletin board offerings In the major Texas 
cities Mrihllghted: Dallas-Forth Worth, Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, 
and Austin, where it is publisl«d. 

In addition to content on snorts, travel, outdoors, -nusic, films, 
books, museums, exhibits, food and nutrition, btisiness, fashion, and 
entertainment, Texas ^ontMy (for .1) offers fearless reporting on 
sacred cows such as; trie state Highway Sstaolishraent, land sales schemes, 
abortion, sex, lobbying, religious radio, Jesus freaks and freak doctorSj^ 
"redneck hip" music, u;ly arc! Itecture, junkie cods, co-ed prisons, 
respectable hired kil]'>rs, pl&stic prorjress and envJronmental rape, and 
deep probes of chliropractors, massage parlors, health spas, big banks, 
law firms and ne^fs media. 

The crusauing inagazine also offers tbo usual strong dose of civic 
superlatives, self-ccjiisciius state orlcte, but in balance does not hesitate 
to investigate topics t\e dailies may not touch, a.id reaches beyond 
Individual inter-city jealousy to the rei^i^n and nation. Its annroach 
is often unorthodox, not hlde-bound(per9onnel without magazine experience 
and a promotion director hired ai'ter it succeeded); and the magazine 
shares news of itself and displays a growing array of Texas journalists* 
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While general nass circulation inagazines have declined, foxas -tonthb r 
has prospered as a breed of "city magazine" in a state with latge rural hinter- 
land, but Kij^hly urbanized by strip and twin cities connected by super*^ ighways 
and strong state unity and sense of p rrKsse, Ironically, and perhaps properly, 
the new marjazine is f-oused in the sane building as was the old, now rfefunct, 
fexas Star, the last state, mass circulation ^unday suoolement which folded In 
1973. l^e onthly is also a few blocl s from the fexas Observer, an older liberal, 
political .loumai In Austin, now the state's locale for numerous free laice 
writers, their publications, and -nagazlr^s o^ state-based associations, 

PfSRSPi^t^TSL, PDIJCY AND AF^ROACFESt Orl^^nally the raajaalne had a staff of 
five, but a year later. It was un to 21. Staff members are mostly under 30 and 
lack nagazl 15} experience. Publisher illcbael Levy st'^dled finance and law and 
worked for Philadelphia lagazine , fidHor Willlairi Broyles was assistant to the 
sup< rlntendent of the Houston public schools, janaging Editor lyn Van ITusen 
came from the Fou&ton Post, where she wrote and edited special sections. 
Associate Editor ^.ichard West was press secrt^tary to the lieute'iant governor 
and senior editor Griffin Srnith Jr., served as counsel to the state legislature 
on no-fault insurance, taxation and drus regvlation, and like Senior iiidltor 
Gregory Curtis, has written for varions tnagazlnes. On the business side, the 
experience of the advertising, circulation, pro "ictlon, ororaotion and art 
personnel ^-as been .irl larily in public relations, and work not directly re- 
lated to magazine production. 

As for the aim of Texas .iontMy , Publisher Levy wrote In the first Issue 
that e»re not competing wit^ the vapid Sunday supplo<nents with bluebonnets 
on their covers, vrlth the promotional fnagazlnes wlt> their pjrostltutional 
story-for-an-ad format, or with the chamber of conmerce magazines with their 
Babbitt perspectives. We are competing with the national magaalies for both 
readers and advertising," He has further elaborated: • .we are not a Houston 
Chronicle , a Dallas omlng News or a Texas Obgerver . We* re not liberal, cnn- 
servatlve, .je tocratic or «^p"biican. . , , .Wbat we are sick of is the quickness 
of some of the Texas press to rely on bluebonnet pictorials and other similarly 
hard-hitting efforts in j.^umallsm. Stories on bluebonnets, kittens and octo- 
genarians generally djn*t offend too tnany readers or, «iore importantly advertisers* 
'^ice bland pages of pap and puff, the kind that was big in 1930 and which some of 
tfe Texas press and senile .journalism orofessors still laur* as great .lournallsni." 

JSditor Broyles explains that failure of the regular media Influenced the 
decision to start the magazine, "If our rearers have ever f 'nlshed the daily- 
paper or the six o'clock news and felt there was more than what they were being 
told, then they know why we started Texas Month ly, We designed It as an intelli- 
gent, entertaining and useful publication for ^exans whose culture, sophlstloa- 
tion and Intei'ests are largely unrecOr;nlzed and unserved by existing niedia," ho 
wrote In an early issue. 

3royles said serve no vested Interests, protect no sacred cows, and 
measure each r.ubject by the sa.ne hi^h standards," Ite said tJe magazine aims to 
exolain ^exas institutions and environment and how they got that way. He 
said the monthly would "explore in depth pror^iinent men, women and institutions, 
(and) we will also be sensitive to me i and wonen tiot In the headlines. . ." The 
magazine aims to "rescue business from the business pages", "face the issues of 
crime", discuss spectator and other snorts fully, take ffexas culture seriously, 
and, in Broyles's words "*'e will shy Iron nothing bf.»t will be guided by our mm 
good taste and best sense ■)£ what Is Iriojrtant ani of Intei^st to our readers," 

The magazine is seen ^s an aid In "Sblf-ldentiflcatlon for fexas", said 
Droylee, who notes that "People feel a sense of conmunl y with other Texans 
unlike any other state," He eventually sees the magazine ex'>andlr« lito a re- 
gional publitation, Broyles points out that Texas "is not only a state of the 
Union, but a state of mind", and he notes that it is easy and fashionable to 
write about Texas as big and brassy, but his magazine takes the state seriously. 
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Issue: Mo. Pages: Cover Story: 



No. Ite^or Featiires: 



February 1973 
f^arch 1973 
April 1973 
Hay 1973 
June X9?3 
July 1973 
August 1973 
Septenberl973 
October 1973 
Wovetrber 1973 
December 1973 
January 197it 
Febrjiiary 197l 



March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 



1971* 
197li 
197U 
197li 
197U 
197li 



8U 
81i 
81* 
100 
88 
83 
96 
96 
102 
112 
110 
lOU 
112 
112 
128 
128 
132 
136 



STX)?iTS: Don ileredith on fV k 
RELIGION: Border radio stations h 
FOOD: Texas barbecue U 
:«E3ICarE: Now freaK doctors 5 
E I'iSRTalNriENT: Summer activity h 
POLITICS: lobbying, legislators 5 
CRUIE: Drug wars in South ^exas $ 
POLincS: John Connally 7 
CRB1E: Closing of brothel: 5 
SPORIS: Dallas Cowboys* coach 5 
CHI'S: Fired kiUers 5 
HEAI-Ti': "omen's spas 6 
ENTERr-.I''I?'5E'iri "Bum steer" awards 5 
CRCIE: Co-ed prisons k 
POLIlICS: Itexans head ? parties h 
FT?'ANCE: big banks 5 
PRESS: Texas newspapers h 
FASKtON: Summer dress $ 
vfORK: The "Redneck" 6 
-~ "W 



August I97U 136 
Issues: 19 2,03^ pages 

(av. 107) Focus of Cover Stories: 

CRIflS: h 

ponrics: 3 

S^RTS: 2 
ENTO- 2 
TAINl-SNf: 

WORK, ?INA%'CS,FOOD,"vELIGION, iffiWCIfEi 1 each 
PRESS, FAS^^IOM, PEALTH 



Feature Stories: 
(total): 91) 
Crime: 10 Fashion: 6 
Soorts: 9 Transport: 6 
riedia: 9 Entertains 6 
Politics: 7 History: 6 



Coiasttmez^ : $ 
Business: h 
Film,T>»eater 
Art, Music: U 



Bcolosy, Health, 
Religion: 3 each 
Fooi;, Work, Archi- 
tecture, Fon^8:2 ea* 
Law, Hobbies: 1 each 



Business/Inves tmeat : 
:Sating/*^ining: 
Arts, f'usia: 
Film: 

ChildrenA'amily: 
Travel and Transit: 
Food/T^utrltion: 



Departments :Stor ies : 

(total: 95) 
16 
16 
15 
11* 

8 

7 

h 



Past I'lstory: 
Politics: 

■^oor is t 

Books/Records t 
ShoDol'ig: 
Lei Rare, Pets: 
Schools : 



h 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 



Grand Total Feature Stories: I80 
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The magazine also Incl >des a section on "Miscellany'* wMch Includes: 
"Around fbe State, an ©ntertoln-ent gjldej "Roar of the Crowd", letters to 
the editor; "rrom the Publisher" and "Behind the Lines", connents of the 
management and background to stories end writers; "Briar Patch" and "Loose 
laaf", news tld bltsj "Touts", " Ideas oc\ what to do, see or buy for 
the month; "TM Reporter", natnes In t^e news; and "Contest", prizes for reader 
submission of humourouv or satirical words and phrases* 

URBAN rOPICS rimiGfT MAUAZI^'E OD•'TE^T'^» 

Daring urban writing Is the hallmark of the Texa^ Monthly , which offers 
critical. In-depth, evaluative analyses of many sacrea cows not often discussed 
In the dally press. Ihe magazine makes liberal use of first-hand., participant 
observer stories, and free lance materlal(20-30 per cent)* In Us first year, 
the .-natjazlne received more than 3»0:X) iianuscripts frou all ove^' i e H.S, and from 
foreign countries, plus letters suggesting stories or reqiiestlrti ;. slgnments. 
The magazine, which pays ^50. per article, published seven of tn i riore than 
3,000. Kalf of the writers whose work has appeared are amateursCj.' feasors, 
housewives, attorneys^ an '?rban planner, an investment consultant, a stock broker, 
a cop, yard man, and ex-CIA operator, for examples), lost of thp oantr^butors are 
housewives, and 25 of the writers whose work has appeared have published books* 

The Monthly has dealt with the superlative— from places to eat bar'jecue and 
chicken fried steak, to the best and worst legl-^lators and the auto races. It 
has told readers how to buy clothes, a condlralnlum or a bike and how to pick a 
vet or watch birds, -'•t has probed the Inside of nude theater, poker and strip 
tease, Jesus freaks and witches. It Is rich in content about Xfexas: the Space 
Program, top places for ^x-Mex food, toys of famous fexans, Kelman T^reus and 
Dallas fashion, paintings In Cowtown-Fort Worth, Astrodome events in Houston, 
rodeos In Texas; and names surrounding ^xss legend: the deaths of LBJ and the 
."Marlboro ;ian", John Connally, Mrs. Oswald ("rfother of the Decade"), Jack Valentl, 
Ross Perot, Tom Lanlry— and Dr. Pepperl 

For a ; larch 1971* article on "Abortion In ^exas", writer Martha Hume spent 
three months Interviewing doctors, women, social wort ers, and others, to write 
"the first comprehensive examination of the status of abortions since the ITnlted 
SUtes Supre*.e Court struck down Texas's anti-abortion statute a year ago," 

Tte -naijazine uses the changing local urban scene to highlight the process 
of urbanization like the new rural-urban music called "redneck hip" common In 
Austin, the Inner city changes In Houston's Montrose neighborhood, and the 
swallowing up of Arlington, rsxas, by the plastic and progresp oi' expanding 

Dallas-Fort Worth* ^ , ^ j 

In the areas of arcMtecture, transportation, urban crime and land use and 
environment, the texas Monnthly ha8"ralsed cane" In the "urban pastures" of the 
once-rural state. ArcMieciural des^'ner Jaies Stanley Walker In January and 
June I97il Issues critiqued T&xas buildings — good and bad~ln a state where civic 
bo^sterlsm is home-grown. Free lancer Herbert Molloy Moson Jr., In April 1973 
told how environmentalists, engineers and th« press were Involved In "The Second 
Battle of San Antonio", an expresr.ay route fight, the meet sacred of Texas 
cows. In the opinion of many, t?e hlghrays, were oxanlned by writer OrlCfln Smith 
jr.. In April 197U, In "The Highway Bstabllshment and How It Grew". The long 
article was written in the context of the energy crisis, urban mass transit needs, 
other pi-esslng state priorities, and the power elite and country clubs associated 
with the Texas Good Roads Association* (It miistbe said that the ^tonthly found 
itself a booster of the new Dallas-Fort V^orth airport as "a real step forward; ths 
biggest, the best planned, the most flexible, and by default, the most env^ronmenta 
conscious airport la the world"*) Subsequent writers thought differently, as soins 
of the initial boosterism proved to be exaggerated* 



ro expose get-rlch-quick land schemes, free lancer Pat Reed of Dalles 
becasie a land salesperson and buyer to unearth information on "Should You Buy 
This Land?", vibich vas pu&lished in the magazine, ^1 Re inert wrota on how 
politi«-iaris, lumber companies and Time Inc. are involved in " Fhe Bi^ Thicket 
Tanglo*', an East rfexas "biological Noah » 6 Ark" which forest ecoXogista aiid others 
are trying to save for a national park. V/ben the tT.S. %vy sought to build its 
communicatio is Project Sanguine in the Taxas Fill Country, Grovor Bills wrote 
that "Dr. Strange love is Back" and the project was stopned. In other e?ivironii»ntal 
articles. Dallas Morning News writers Dave lIcNeeley and I^rke Thompson used the 
ma«d2ir» s pages to tell all about "The Unholy Ti-lnlty Incident** in J'ine 1973» 
They told how a combination of environmentalists and political activists stopped 
Ifellas»s plans for a seaport (like Konston's), although, "The canal backers 
put together an advertising and promotion show reminiscent of bringing a new 
clgaret on the market." 

^crhaos the best examples of courageous reporting in the area of crime and 
law (^nXorceTOnt are the following $ Writer Gary Cartright wrote of '♦Cops as 
Junkies" and John floore and Reed Holland (pseudonyms) risked the 'iiiside dangers 
of collecting infornBtion on "The Laredo-San ^^ntonio Heroin War", and warned 
that "Chantoer of Commerce peers" should look at the "guns and neodles of America's 
potential black-market drug capital," 

Reporter bravery was also shown by Al Reinert in his Deoentfjer 1973 story 
on hired killers, one of whom he contracted to meet in a hotel room for an 
interview. The "hit man", he found "looked like a oantist" anithe story reported 
that such "free enterpri&e" killers are "ordinary, chnrch-golng, good citizens, 
family men, products of our educational system and our 80ciet,y, settled into 
suburban hoties with mortgages to pay and lawns to water and keep trimmed." 
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Response to the magazine has generally been favorable, considering its 
treatment of controversial topics. Some early objections were raised by those 
who like Texas bluebomets and object to profane language 5.n print. Some El 
Paso area readers objected to its exclusion, due in part to its distance and 
different time zone. S-^tall town and rural readers respondfid to the urban-st/le 
magazine, sonewhat contrary to the expectation of the management, which at the 
last minute had changed the magazine name from Texas Cit} .98 to ^sxas Monthly . 

One of the strongest resoonse.^ came to the naming of the best barbecue 
places in ^exaa and to the listing of restaurants, which did not heln the adver- 
tising budget bvt did gai ' readers. The magazine report<id that those listings and 
the writing and the pictures have drawn in the btilk of income, since as Levy 
points outs "The reader, not the advertiser, is now ca'niying the load. They (the 
advertisers) want to reach the man who will nay $1 a copy, because they know the 
person vho pays *1 for a ^aagazino will read it." The tonthly sales are based on 
80^ subscri'oers and 20^ news tends. 

The magazine »s "Toar of the Crowd" section contains letters from r€>ader8« 
often legislators, politicians, doctors, professors, chairmm of boards, writers, 
editors, businessmen and civic activists. Some of V.'^ women readers have objected 
at times to nale -dominated content and approach, and the Ten Worst Legislators 
we^e not happy with their designation, but Broyles consolation is the balance of 
having Df fended just fi^bout everybody. But adverfcisei^ have poured in. They include 
U>e usual dgaret and liquor ads, the more exquisite places to eat, shop and rest; 
f7-I stations, choice resorts and private schools tno academies, those Uho sell 
expensive imports, camets, tapestries, jewelry .md leather, electric calculators, 
priv te jet service, private child care centers; galleries, architects, ecologists, 
photographers, publishers, and those who urge pianned parenthood, to name a few. 
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The crowning evidence of success, in the eyes of the inagazine diaaagementt 
vas the winn ng of the 197k National Kagaaine ^%«srd for Soeclalized JoumallsB 
from the Columbia School of Journalism, i^ich cited ^exas f^onthljr as a "newi 
independent circulation state magazine for the entire l>ody of Its work during 
the year, vhich brought Its readers net«s and service » features, exposes of 
problems and pressures, essays on interesting persons and places across a vide 
frontier.** The award greatly appealed to the 1onthly *s sense 9£ state pride and 
the prestige of being in the company of other winners in the SslbU Scientific 
American, Sports Illustrated, Newsweek and the *<ew Yorker t put it into the 
"big l.eaguei9<*, so to speak in civic boosterisrat 

After the award was made in "ew lork. Levy wrote that "our existence and 
growth as a new magazine is a very real product of the state of Texas and its 
cultural maturation.** In its anniversary issue, the magazine reported that 
"Texas Monthly will be ^^oing to the ma^or cities, the not-so-major ones, the 

small towns, the prairies, the cross-rocds any place in the state where 

anything is happening that will interest :>r affect our readers.'* That general 
ki id of ^eai9»*^»^ip potential was indicated by the American Librarivs magazine 
response in !^Iovember 1973, when it said that "while the ( MonthlyT leatures are 
tied to Texas in some ways, they are usually broa* enough in scope to warrant 
general interest," 

RBADERSHIPi 

A study of the Texas i-tontbly subscribers was completed in March 1971* by the 
^search and Counsel r^arKOtlng and Public Affairs firm of Belden Associates in 
Z.allas. President Joe Belden reported that 500 interviews were conducted, 73 
per cent with persons on the magazine mailJni list and 27 per cent with other 
adult members of the households. Following are the results submitted to the 
mai-jazinet 

Socio-.^conomic Status 8 There is recurring evidence throughout the data that 
Texas flonthly subscri'Ders are demographically among the top end of the population 
and a prime marketing target, i^early half report incomes of ^20,000 or more a 
ear, and more than half are in the acquisitive period of life— between 2$ and 
9~when families are being formed and many are Involved in what is going on 
around them, »iore than half are college graduates, or have done post-graduate 
work. Adding Uose who have completed some college work or are in college now, 
eight out of ten have an edacation above the high school level* For comparison 
purposes, Belden cot^tinues, the following table shows how T&xas Monthly sub- 
scribers living in ^exas compare with the state avera,^es 

Subscribers t Texas i 
*1?,OOD or more annual household income , • • 6256 1^» 

Four years of collage or more , . Sd"? 11^»» 

Own one or more autos in family 98^5 87?»» 

*1973 Sales lianagemflnt 
♦*1970 Census 

gmployrient : A large majority of ^xas i-ionthly subscribers hold influehtial 
decision-.^ ing nositions, the report continues. !»n al'nost seven out of ten house- 
holds the chief wage earner is a professional, semi-profess ioaal, proprietor, 
marager, or other official. Fof.r o t of ten hold the title or position of chair* 
man, president, vice-president, owner, partner, general manager, or other similar 
title. In terms of job functions, almost three in ten are engaged in sales or 
marketing, and two out of ten are responsible for poliey-maklts decisions* 
About one in ten is involved in finance and a similar number is in advertising 
and distribution, the Selden report found* 
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Iroreatinsnts and Finance i Affluenc© of Texas >^nthly subscriber households Is 
also demonstrated by a hiih level of Investnent and financial activity, as shoim 
in the following tables: 

Real Estate Ovned other than own honiet 
Life insurance in force .... W Undeveloped property . . . 37< 

Hone or property insurance . . 88!? Residential property ,,.31*$ 

Real estate considered an Farmlancl or ranch . . • • 

invest-nent 76^ nommercial proper^ . • • 205* 

Corporate stock SS% <ndominlufli or townhouse. W^* 

Certificates of deposit .... Uh% U? of Credit i 

Savin;:S binds kd% Gasoline credit card. • * 68f 

-utual funds 31"^ Dept. store charge card . • 855C 

Corporate bonds 23% Bank credit card 7^ 

Craval or entertainnent cd« 
Teleohone credit card . • . liiijS 
Auto Ownersh ip: Virtually all subscribers own an automobile, and eight out 
of ten have two or more automobiles in their household. 

rave I t i^ine of ten fexas Honthly subscribers have taken trips, either for 
business or pleasure, to places in ^exas during the past 12 months. The most 
frequently visited places are Austin {UZ%), Houston (1«0^), Dalla8(369K) and San 
Antonio (3 8^. In addition to travel in Texas, seven out of ten have taken a trip 
;>utside the state in the past year. Three out of ten have a valid passport for 
travel outside the United States. 

Leisure Time Activities; A large number of Texas Monthly subscribers spend 
their leisure time In activities ^Aich require expenditures Tor travel and lod{;ing» 
as well as the equipment neected for participations 

Reading 9S% 

Listening to music • 915^ 

Cooking 66% 

Attending theater. . 62% 
Visiting galleries/ 

museums • • . 60^ 

Boating U2% 

Hunting 32% 

Playing tennis • . . 3(^ 

Golfing 21$ 

Snow skiing i;^ 

Texas«ontblv subscribers frequently eat meals away from horns. About nine 
out Of ten dined out at a cluO or restaurant In the evening during the past 
month; among all subscriber households, the average was 5*1 times during the 
past month. Aore than eight out of ten have used or serred alcohollcbeverages 
In their hone durJng the cast month. 

In addition, Texas ^bnthly subscribers are highly involved in conwamity 
and professional activities, ue Belden Report found f 

Church organization member ^7% 

Professlcnal, business, or labor 

orgariizatlon. . • 
Conmtmi ty, civic, or service org. . kTf^ 

School ox^anlzatlon 33^ 

Country club, gol£, tennis clubs. • 3Ck 

Political oassnlzatlon 2^ 

Reading Habita t Texas *^nth3y readers spend on an average of one and one-half 
hours reailng a typlcai issue ana refer to the Issue an average of 3,3. times* 
Each copy delivered has an average of three readers, according to ths respondents. 
**lne out of ten read the magazine In tteir homes. 
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SIQMIFICANCE FCR JOUR\'AUS< TEACFiSRS, JOCRHALISTS AfD M(VQ(LZTME WISRAR'.;. i 

)Tbe inriediate future of roa^zlnes appears to be In the specialized 
magazine with a strong coraiminlty and readership base, defined by city 
or state as geographic eofflmunlty or defined by subject Interests as 
non-geographic comrnunlty. The magaalrw wMch attempts to be all things 
to all oeople nay not be any thing to any one. 

)CDntroverslal mageaine content is acceptable to the elite, upper-Income 
aurllence, whereas masp media must appeal to mass man and not offend any 
one. Those trilling and able to pay for t\*e content's production nay be 
iiore receotlvB to controversy than those who pay little or nothing for 
the production of naas media content* 

) Such special audience publications also appeal to those In power with 
declslon-iaklng potential— tl^ "movers and the shakers". Material exposed 
to them can tberefore be hard-Mttlng and not bJand 89 In tnass media, 
^ich city magazines cat therefore have an Influence and Impact far 
greater than the^r circulation Indicates. 

)Outspoken journalists --staff anc^ free-lance— may find such magezlnes 
the lest outlet for their work, .and there are indications that there 
Is far more story material than has ever been used. Such ma az<nes offer 
the free lancer great oppcrt unity. 

)Magazlae Journalism teachers sho 'Id use ant? observe the local "city" 
magazine for classroom learning and student rianuscrlpt sales. Often 
the personnel of such ita^-azl ies 5 re anxious to speak to students and 
to use them part-time, ^'eachers need not point only to national examnles 
for good na^azlne .lournallam. fhe local comualty is a good laboratory* 

)The gutty local Issues of the appearing In such magazines and 

the local press Is being suprle.^erttsCand often "beat") by such .loumals. 
These magazines offer a Mstory >f the local community and perform a 
valuable service to the citizenry. 

)Xte success of ^exas MbntMy Is c testimony to the potential of a 
revived^ local crus.idlng .lonrnallsm, and offers clues that magsKljies 
are not dead, but are thriving In new forms. It has shown Itself to be 
responsive an<t Involved with Its readers, yet not afraid to offend If 
the Jonrnallstic truth Is discovered, t ha? shown that civic boosterlsm 
is not necessarily an obstacle to telling the truth, but msy actually 
make readers more receotive to that truth by mixing It with reas8<trance 
that the community or towi Is not bad slmnly because there is frequently 
some critical or adverse news to renort* 



